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FACT AN D COMMERNT William D. McCann & Co., San Francisco, find 
the English periods strongly in favor though the 
French styles also are well represented. 

E. A. Belmont, Philadelphia, observes that all resi- 
dential work that has come to his attention has been 


in the English and French styles, the Modern things 





N ever absorbing subject is the question of 
A prevalent influences in decorating and furnish- 
ings. From out of a rather diversified mail I have 
garnered a few opinions based on direct experience. 





Out in Los Angeles, Mar- 
shall Laird finds the trend for 
Georgian and French Provincial 
types. 

In Denver, Colorado, Wilhelmina Mead finds Ital- 
ian and Spanish as well as the French Provincial in 
demand, although there is considerable call for Colonial 
and Georgian styles, and in public places—tea rooms, 
offices—an interest is shown in the Art Moderne. 

The Arden Studios, New York, find a very defi- 
nite interest in English and Directoire decoration. 

“T am one of those,” observed Miss Mead recent- 


THE DECORATIVE 
TREND 


ly, “who take a decided interest in the Modern. The 


difficulty these days is that people are a little afraid of 
it because to do it right it is rather expensive.” 

Armstrong, Carter & Kenyon, of San Francisco, 
find a decided demand for the XVIII Century French 
and English, with an obvious trend towards Bieder- 
meier and Empire. They report that the French Pro- 
vincial seems to be considerably in favor. 


being confined to the business shop and public build- 
ings. 

It’s interesting to note that the two extremes, 
French Provincial and the Classic Directoire, are both 
popular. 

Some of the most interesting things done by Mrs. 
Belmont Tiffany in the River House, New York, have 
this Directoire flare, and the most charming of the 
pieces shown in Mr. Pell’s department at Sloane’s are 
decidedly Directoire. 


NLY a few years ago connoisseurs and collectors 

of antiques went in almost exclusively for china 
and glassware and bronzes; today they are going 
strong on textiles. 

We all know of the Paul 
collection, which recently went to 
the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the Meyer’s collection in Wash- 
ington. And, of course, the Duveen collection and 


FABRIC 
COLLECTIONS 
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Mr. Elsberg’s private collection, independent of his 
business ; the Benguiat collection and the Louis Tiffany 
collection, and the very important collection of Mr. 
Norton of the Hayden Co. 

And it is a good thing for the trade that there are 
such collections, for the accumulation of antiques of 
any kind not only establishes standards but stimulates 
general trade interest and the better grade sales. 

W. & J. Sloane appreciated the psychology of the 
situation when they showed the Holden collection of 
toiles de Jouy in 1930. Crowds came to admire the 
antiques but stayed to purchase the reproductions. 

C Re 


LOVE of change is characteristic of the Ameri- 
A can people. A great many home owners yearly 
grow tired of the decoration of their rooms and 
desire something different, and this desire has been 
in the past partly responsible for 
A CHANCE FOR THE the prosperity of the decorative 
WALL PAPER trades. 
ENTHUSIASTS This year, however, a lot of 
people who would ordinarily 
completely redecorate their homes or apartments are 
compelled, either by real necessity or by an imagined 
necessity for thrift, to forgo this pleasure. But to 
one section of the decorative trade, at least, this type 
of customer need not be despaired of. 

Wall paper dealers throughout the country should 
recognize the fact that a very potent appeal can be 
made at this time to people desiring decorative changes. 
This appeal should be based on the fact that by the 
use of wall paper of proper designs cleverly manipu- 
lated, any home can be given a comparatively new ap- 
pearance with no greater expense than the cost of the 
paper and the cost of the hanging. 

The Colonial interior which has become somewhat 
tiresome to its owner can be given new interest by a 
complete rearrangement of furniture against a new 
background. The same truth applies to almost every 
type of interior, and dealers who will go out after 
prospective customers with the argument that repaper- 
ing will not only give them clean and attractive walls 
but will bring out a definite change in the appearance 
of the whole room will find a number of willing 
listeners. 

At the risk of being tiresome, we wish to repeat 
again for the benefit of interior decorators everywhere 
that today the difficulty of obtaining suitable papers 
for every requirement is practically negligible. In the 
past few years our manufacturers have exerted them- 
selves to encompass within their lines all of the period 
designs, and a great number of excellent patterns, 
which, while belonging to no particular period, are 
suitable for use in a great variety of interiors. 

Where decorators are not closely in touch with 
the manufacturers or with the jobbers they need only 
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to communicate with the manufacturers’ clearing house, 
the Wall Paper Association, to be put in touch with 
the proper source of supply for the type of paper to 
meet individual needs. J. B. H. 





DECORATED WINDOW SHADES CLEVERLY USED 

N page 55 of this issue we show an illustration 

of a suburban interior, the work of the Arden 
Studios, in which the decorator met a problem, which 
many decorators must encounter, in what we believe 
to be a satisfactory and pleasing fashion. 

The walls of this dining room, as can be seen, are 
made up almost entirely of windows, and the room is 
so situated that for a good many hours during the day 
it is necessary to use windowshades to exclude the sun- 
light. 

Ordinarily windowshades with their blank monot- 
onous ground, would, when they were drawn, give to 
the background of the room an entirely uninteresting 
appearance. To overcome this, the decorator utilized 
windowshades carrying floral designs, but instead of 
using shades each having the same pattern, used in all, 
three patterns, and, by combining them, created when 
the shades were drawn, a pleasing and interesting 
scenic background. 





AN IMPORTANT SALE 

N April 22nd at the American Art Association- 

Anderson Galleries, Inc., will be held a sale which 
should create considerable interest. This sale will 
dispose of a collection of valuable paintings, tapestries, 
and objects of art at one time belonging to the 
Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston, and formed in part 
by the late Lord Curzon, one time viceroy to India. 
Many of the important items in this collection were in- 
herited by Lady Curzon from the late Baron de Roths- 
child, who was a connoisseur of XVIII Century art. 

Notable among the tapestries are a series of five 
XVII Century Brussels tapestries from the atelier of 
Frans van Maelsaeck depicting The History of Scipio 
Africanus, and woven about 1630. They are notable 
for their wealth of coloring and broad baroque borders, 
and have an especial interest for the collector as being 
signed by one of the rarest weavers of a prolific period. 
The cartoons owe something to the inspiration of Giulio 
Romano. 





FINNISH ART CRAFTS EXHIBIT AT ROERICH MUSEUM 
N April 9th at the Roerich Museum on Riverside 
Drive there opened an exhibit of Finnish art 

crafts under the patronage of his Excellency Axel L. 

Strom, Minister to the United States from Finland. 
Most interesting among the articles shown was a 

wide range of hand-woven rugs, some of them antiques 

and some of them of modern manufacture. 


Photo, Drix Duryea 


HALLWAY IN A PARK AVENUE 
APARTMENT WITH BLACK, 
WHITE, GOLD AND GREEN THE 
PREDOMINATING COLORS 


The Louis XVI sofa is covered with white leather. 


Illustration courtesy The Spur 











Illustration courtesy The Spui 


RED LACQUER TABLE. TEAK 
CHAIRS AND GOLD WALLBPADPER 
ADD EXOTIC NOTES IN THE 
DECORATION OF THIS PARK 
AVENUE DINING ROOM 
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IN TRASH 


NO ONE=-MANUFACTURER, RETAILER OR CUSTOMER 

GAINS ANYTHING FROM SHODDY MERCHANDISE-- 

THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE STORE THAT SOLD CHEAP 
CHAIRS AT **BARGAIN PRICES** 


N the October number of this magazine we pub- 
lished the illustration, which we here repeat below, 
for the purpose of showing the extent to which price 
competition had weakened the credibility of advertis- 
ing claims. Here were illustrated four chairs ranging 
in price from $14.74 to $49.50 each resembling the 
other so closely in appearance and description as to 
indicate that they were practically one and the same 
thing. 

Within a week of the publication of these illus- 
trations by us the price had been still further battered 
down to less than $12. 

Our purpose in publishing these pictures then and 
now is two-fold. First to indicate the fact that such 
types of advertising go far to destroy advertising 
itself as a means of communication between store and 
customer, and second to point out the fact that the 
exploited sale of such material can bring no profit to 
either manufacturer, distributor, or ultimate pur- 
chaser. 

The sequel to such exploitation 
has recently come to light in the 
statement that one of the firms 
whose advertised “bargain” is one 
of these four illustrations has had 
not less than a hundred repair men 
taking care of complaints and mak- 
ing repairs on these alleged bar- 
gains. 

It seems to us that the retail 
store has ample opportunity to 
carry on a successful business in 
supplying only merchandise of de- 
pendable character. Not only the 
people who buy unstable materials, 
but those who sell them are engaged 
in transactions from which no real 
profit can accrue. 

In times like the present many 
people are forced to scale down the 
prices that they can pay for various 
necessary things. There is, how- 
ever, no economy in buying trash. 

On another page in this maga- 
zine we publish a letter from a 
furniture dealer in which the writer 
records his disgust with the prac- 


tice of merchandising untrustworthy materials, If this 
expression of one merchant’s opinion is an evidence of 
realization of the fact that profitable business accrues 
from playing square and honest with the purchasing 
public, and that permanence in business can only be 
gained through the good will that follows satisfactory 
purchases, it registers a long step in advance of that 
spirit which has characterized the frenzied competition 
of recent months. 

The scramble for volume business, the worship of 
turnover, and the reaching out for crowded aisles that 
seems to have been the great objective for retailers, has 
been fraught with more grief than the most pessimistic 
could imagine. 

It may take a long, hard pull to educate the buying 
public up to paying an adequate price for worthwhile 
commodities, but unless the effort to do so is under- 
taken, the amount of money annually wasted by the 
production and distribution of trash will constitute an 

(Continued on page 82) 





























































DINNER TO WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 


HE Art-in-Trades Club on April 5, at its club- 
house, 34 East Thirty-eighth Street, gave a dinner 
in honor of William Sloane Coffin, recently elected 
president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and for 
years an inspirational influence which beginning with 
his pioneer educational work at the Y.M.C.A., where 
classes were formed for the study of interior decora- 
tion, culminated finally in the organization of the Art- 
in-Trades Club in 1906. 


One hundred and ten people attended. The affair 
was unusually well managed and the dinner committee, 
Richard F. Bach, Lewis Smith and H. V. Mooney, are 
to be congratulated. 


Lorentz Kleiser, the President, introduced Rich- 
ard F. Bach as toastmaster, and he in turn introduced 
the speakers of the evening, Walter T. Diack, General 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., Harry V. Mooney, a mem- 
ber of the club’s original organization committee, 
Henry W. Kent, Secretary of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, and Frank W. Richardson. 

Others at the speakers table were Herbert E. Win- 
lock, director of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
Charles R. Richards of the Museum of Science and 
Industry. 

The evening was brought to a delightful conclu- 
sion by Frank W. Richardson who presented Mr. Cof- 
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fin, on behalf of the Club, with an illuminated vellum 
testimonial bespeaking appreciation and affection. It 
was beautifully colored and eloquently expressed the 
sentiments of the industries represented by the organi- 
zation. 





N. Y¥. DECORATOR’S HOLD RECEPTION 
HE New York State Chapter of the American 

Institute of Interior Decorators gave a reception 
on April 6th in honor of the National Board of Gov- 
ernors. The affair was held in the Arden Galleries 
and brought together a large attendance of leaders of 
the trade. 

Wm. R. Moore was introduced and spoke briefly 
of the work of the institute and of the increasing mem- 
bership, and announced that in June members would 
have the opportunity of attending a.most interesting 
conference aboard ship for Bermuda. Arrangements 
have been made for a four or five day cruise with a 
daily program of activities. 





AST month Mr. Bates upholstery-department at 
Altman’s assumed a new complexion. The whole 
department was thrown wide open. All stocks were 
made available to the visitor. Nothing obstructed the 
view of the big floor space. It made a very impres- 
sive merchandise showing. 











An interesting window display of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.’s fabrics in C. O. Miller & Co., Stanford, ' 
Mr. Dorflinger is buyer of the department. 
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BRANCHING INTO 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


AM EFFORT TO CLARIFY THE 
ESSENTIAL STEPS THAT SHOULD 
BE UNDERTAKEN BY FIRMS 
ANXIOUS TO EXPAND EIN THES 
DIRECTION 


E ARE in receipt of a communication from a 

firm of tent and awning contractors requesting 

information on how to plan the opening of an interior 

decorating department. Our reply contained the fol- 
lowing suggestions. 

“The establishment of an interior decorating de- 
partment in connection with any type of furnishing 
business should grow out of one of three conditions: 
First, a need in the community for the establishment of 
such a business which cannot be satisfied by existing 
organizations. Second, a desire to extend the services 
of an established business by preparing in an adequate 
way to fulfill all obligations implied in solicitating con- 
tracts for decorative work. Third, a personal interest 
and liking for the work of interior decoration and the 
possession of abilities in that direction not fully em- 
ployed in connection with the present business. 

“With any one or all of these conditions as a stim- 
ulating force to promote the establishment of an in- 
terior decorating service there is a groundwork upon 
which careful planning, and earnest, sincere work may 
build a successful business. 

“As a first essential in this, as in any other line 
of business, it is important that the firm or the in- 
dividual who undertakes to provide the decorating 
service for clients should be experienced in the actual 
accomplishment of decorating contracts. 

“We are aware of the fact that scores of amateurs 
have taken up the practice of interior decoration with 
little or no practical background, and, by dint of sheer 
persistence coupled with customer complacency, have 
carved out a fair measure of success. We are here, 
however, considering the establishment of a decorative 
business, and we cannot too strongly emphasize the 
necessity of having such a business headed by a thor- 
oughly qualified and experienced decorator. Such a 
person should know the essentials and characteristics 
of floor coverings, the types and structural differences 
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Amateurs have taken up the practice of in- 
terior decoration and some of them have 
carved out a fair measure of success. 


of furniture, lighting fixtures, pictures, bric-a-brac, 
wall coverings. He should have a thorough knowledge 
of the use of color and its influence upon the various 
materials by which color is introduced into a room en- 
vironment. He should know decorative fabrics and 
their appropriate uses in creating pleasing ensembles. 

“In addition to these things, whighare mattérs of 
acquired knowledge, he should have the personal ehar- 
acteristics that will enable him to create a favorable 
impression in dealing with customers. Such an in- 
dividual, male or female, is the only justification for 
claiming to undertake a decorative service from which 
a business profit can accrue. 

“It matters not how high the reputation of a busi- 
ness may be in other lines of merchandise, hew splen- 
did the service rendered in other departments of cus- 
tomer contact, store reputation alone cannot outweigh 
a lack of knowledge and experience in the field of 
interior decoration. 

“It may be that within the store family there is 
some individual with a liking and a certain degree of 
ability along lines that are related to the decoration of 
homes. Such ability can be educated, preferably under 
the competent instruction of one already qualified, but 
it would be the height of folly to permit an unlearned 
and inexperienced amateur, however clever, to under+ 
take unguided experimentation in the homes of your 
clients. 

“Having secured the personnel adequately 
equipped to undertake the functions of interior decora- 
tive service, there is next the question of materials 
with which to work. 

“A layout of two or three hundred dollars in well 
chosen samples of wall paper, drapery fabrics and 
floor coverings may be sufficient to start in a small way 

(Continued on page 71) 
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DESIGN FOR}T 


EXHEBITION HELD IN 


MUSEUM ol 


ONSIDERABLE interest was 
aroused in art circles by the ex- 
hibition of contemporary industrial art 
assembled at the Pennsylvania. Museum 
of Art during February and March and 
displayed under the name of “Design for 
the Machine.” 

This exhibit purposed to show the 
work of a contemporary group of artists 
and artisans aiming to create designs 
within the legitimate scope of the ma- 
chine, instead of combatting the machine 
as an enemy, and exalting hand-made 
work, laboriously executed and costly in 
price. Their point-of view is that the 
old fashioned craftsman can serve only 
the limited few and that the large mass 
of humanity, dependent upon machine- 
made products, should have wares pre- 
sented to them in which the design is ap- 
propriate to the machine-made product 
and capable of being perfectly executed 
by the machine, rather than wares imper- 
fectly made in imitation of the work of 
the hand craftsman. 


Throughout the exhibit, work by a 
number of well known adherents to the 
so called modernistic school was shown 
and if one is partial to the straight line 
and angular idea predominating in fur- 
niture and furnishings, the rooms dis- 
played undoubtedly presented sufficient 
charm. Such prominent designers as 
Gilbert Rhode, Kem Weber, Howe and 
Lescaze, Margaret Kay, Jeanne de 
Lanux, Robert Locher, Eugene Shoen, 
Marianna Von Allesch, Christian Von 
Oehsen, Hugo Gnam, and Francis T. 
Chambers, Jr., were represented in crea- 
tions for furniture, floor coverings, fab- 
rics, and arrangements. 

It seems to us, however, that there 
is an Opportunity for the artist creating 
designs for the machine to work along 





GROUPINGS DISPLAYED IN THE “*DESIGN FOR THE MACHINE’? 
EXHIBIT AT THE BPENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF: ART 
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a little less unconventional lines; to cre- 
ate designs and patterns more in har- 
mony with the lines and feeling of the 
older furnishings. The majority of peo- 
ple who purchase machine made prod- 
ucts, have a lot of the older types which 
they would not care to discard, yet, to 
discard them would be a practical neces- 
sity if they should attempt to take into 
their homes any of the ultra modern 
stuff of a character similar to that shown 
at this exhibit. Modernistic furniture 
and furnishings are interesting but only 
when they are displayed in modernistic 
groupings against modernistic back- 
grounds. They are not as a rule suscep- 
tible to harmonious use with other types 
and we believe that the artists, by neg- 
lecting to recognize that fact, lessened 
the value of their exhibit from any wide . 
industrial point of view. 


THE ANTIQUES EXPOSITION 

HE Fourth International Antiques 

Exposition which opened at the 
Grand Central Palace on April 1 running 
until April 9, had among its list of ex- 
hibitors over 125 dealers and interior 
decorators and other firms allied with 
the sale and exhibition of old furniture, 
fabrics, etc. Mr. Harper, promoter, is 
to be congratulated upon his courage in 
this undertaking. Some of the exhibits 
were exceedingly interesting. 

A feature of the exposition was a 
number of lectures, to which visitors 
were invited. These were held through- 
out the week on the mezzanine floor. The 
subjects covered included talks on a vari- 
ety of decorator subjects by such well- 
known speakers as Dr. Wallace Nutting, 
Marion Nicholl Rawson, Charles A. Dit- 
mas, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, George 
S. McKearin, Ruth Webb Lee, Harry T. 
Peters, and Homer Eaton Keyes. 
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N THE 
FRED K LOESER 
DEPARTMENT 


WHERE MERCHANDISE IS LAVISHLY 
DISPLAYED 








HE drapery department of 

Frederick Loeser & Co. 
shared in the general reorganiza- 
tion and modernization of the 
store’s architecture about four 
years ago. Prior to this time the 
department had to contend with 
the appearance of huge iron 
columns which carried the 
weight of the upper floors. At 
the time the store front and 
windows were modernized, the 
columns throughout the store were enclosed with 
hexagonal plaster forms surmounted by a dentel cap 
which greatly improved the appearance of each floor. 

One of the first im- 
pressions a person gains 
in a survey of this de- 
partment is that there is 
a lavish display of mer- 
chandise. 

As an example, in 
the lace curtain section, 
it is estimated that thirty 
per cent of the lace cur- 
tain stock is permanent- 
ly on display. Lace curtains are shown not only over 
the rails in the lace curtain section, but on dummy 
windows throughout the department, and, of course, 
in connection with the two series of furnished rooms 
on the furniture floor. The lower-priced lace novelty 
curtains are shown on tables and the reserve for these 
types is carried in the department. During seasonal 
sales in the lace-curtain section the heavy goods tables 
are moved back and a large space thus created is 
given over to lace curtain display, as many as 4,000 
pairs being carried in the department during the period 
of the sale. Except in the case of the most active 
stocks, during a sale in the lace curtain section, the 
reserve is carried in the warehouse across the street. 

Heavy goods, such as tapestries, damasks, bro- 
cades, etc., are all double-fold and displayed on tables. 
The large volume of sales in this section range around 





An informal grouping at 
the base of a column. 











with several screens in the foreground. 
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A wing fixture for displaying screens 
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Interior of the Chintz Shop. 





$1.95 per yard, although the 
stock carried on the floor in 
piece lengths runs up to $2.95. 
Above this price and up to 
$6.75 the department carries 
five-yard sample lengths which 
lend themselves well to window and department dis- 
play and at the same time have been found to be a 
satisfactory length for furniture recovering purposes. 
Other samples are carried for special order up to 
$10.75 a yard. 

As to colors, in the furniture fabrics, green and 
rust this season will constitute about 50% of the 
stock. In drapery fabrics, the favorite colors are 
gold, green, and rust, with gold constituting about 
40% of the stock. 

Cretonnes are shown on tables according to price 
and type, a distinction being made in the shadow 
prints which are shown together. 

Chintzes up to 39 cents are shown on tables on 
the floor. Above that price, and including 50-inch 
linens and toile de rae’s up to $1.65, are shown in the 
chintz shop. The 50-inch linens are all rolled double- 


fold’ and ‘quite ‘gehérous use.is.made of them for. :*” 


departmental display purposes. 

At the time of our survey, one of the attractive 
designs of printed linen was draped over a tee stand 
above the fixtures in the chintz shop and spotlighted 
by a concealed lamp. It was flanked on both sides by 
a plain fabric, a practice frequently followed through- 
out the rest of the department. 

Adjoining the heavy goods section, where a series 
of tall windows running from floor to ceiling forms 





Entrance to the Chintz Shop. 
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one side of the section, each window is used to illum- 
inate a full width strip of glazed chintz reaching 
from the floor up to about two-thirds of the distance 
to the top of the window. These strips are changed 
from time to time and the plan serves to subdue the 
strong light at the window while at the same time it 
shows the transparent value of the colors in the glazed 
chintz. Between the windows, the wall space is 
draped with other. fabrics of printed 
or plain character, and the cabin- 
ets of the heavy goods divide the 
space into separate small display 
rooms with comfortable seats for 
customers. 

Ready-to-hang curtains con- 
stitute a large part of the floor’s 
sales volume, and samples are dis- 
played around the columns on dum- 
my windows and in a special sec- 
tion with display rails on three 

sides of a rectangle. Here, as in 
plays ——_ cur the lace curtain section, a large part 
pans ate SP allother Of the stock is on display, the dis- 
colors oe Gter star Play rails being literally filled with 
at the lower half of sample curtains of chintzes, dam- 

asks, and cre- 
tonnes made up in a great variety 








The ready-to-hang section with an _ illuminated 
dummy window at the entrance to the display. 


in the department being cut either on the table on 
which they are displayed or at a separate cutting and 
measuring table in the vicinity. 

Window shades are carried in stock in standard 
sizes, 24 to 30 inch selling at 49 cents, 31 to 36 inch at 
69 cents, while all others are made to order principally 
of Scotch Hollands or tontine cloth. 

The hardware section, which adjoins the trim- 
ming department, carries all ready-to-use brass rods in 
a small rear stockroom ; all cut-to-order rods are shown 
by samples only, the stock being supplied from the 
workroom. 

A novel idea is carried out in the trimming sec- 

tion, which includes fringes of all 





of ways and in an immense range 
of colors. 

We do not know to what ex- 
tent the ready-to-hang curtain stock 
is on constant display, but it seems 
as if there is a definite plan to have 
at least a single sample of every 
type, kind, and color on display. 
Even where a pair of pinch-pleated 
curtains are shown on a dummy 
window, in conjunction therewith 
there is a display of all of the other 
colors in the same pattern. 

Ready-to-hang curtains in the department run in 
price from $1.95, $3.95, $5.95 in the popular ranges, 
and up to $25 in the more expensive fabrics. 

Pillows are shown in a section by themselves as 
well as in connection with decorative groupings here 
and there in the department. About five hundred 
pillows are contained in the display, which only in- 
cludes the tailored types, no boudoir or over-fancy 
designs being included. 

Table scarves of various fabrics as well as of 
Chinese embroideries are shown on tables. 

Plain fabrics, such as casement cloth, scrim, 
sateen, denim, etc., are the only fabrics carried in 
shelving. These are all segregated at one end of the 
department, and with the exception of trimmings, are 
the only goods sold over the counter, all other goods 








Glazed chintz hung before the windows in the 
eavy goods department. 


kinds and pleated chintzes, by fac- 
ing the edge of each shelf with a 
sample of chintz trimming. 

The contract division is a sep- 
arate department of the store, but 
in connection with contract work 
the department has full representa- 
tion and in the two series of fur- 
nished rooms on the furniture floor, 
sales relating to the drapery de- 
partment are made out by the sales 
person in charge in a drapery de- 
partment sales check book. 

Ready-to-hang curtains and 
bedspreads are carried in both the bedding and art 
needlework departments, although to judge by the stock 
carried in the drapery. department, inter-departmental 
competition does not seem to be a serious factor. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

The Wells Fargo & Union Trust Co. has been 
appointed receiver for the estate of William D. 
McCann, who operated a furniture and interior dec- 
orating firm at 406 Post Street, San Francisco. The 
appointment was made at the request of John Walker 
McCann and Mrs. Jane McCann Bigelow, son and 
daughter. 

The Newman Studios, 283 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, recently installed the draperies in the 
rebuilt Majestic Theatre at Reno, Nev., the contract 
being one of the largest awarded in Nevada in some 
time. 

Edward G. Jensen has purchased a half interest 
in the Crescent Upholstering Company, 279 Thirteenth 
Street, San Francisco. 

Bert Lavine, in charge of the Los Angeles office of 
M. H. Rogers, Inc., has taken over the management of 
the San Francisco office as well, following the resigna- 
tion of W. C. Cavender. The Los Angeles office has 
been removed from the Fine Arts Building to 816 
South Figueroa Street. 

George Kreiss, formerly of the firm of L. Kreiss 
& Son, San Francisco, has joined the staff of W. & J. 
Sloane and signalized the change by securing a very 
fine order for decorative work. In the final liquida- 
tion of the business of L. Kreiss & Sons, the stock 
was taken over by the H. C. Capwell Company, of 
Oakland. This included furniture, draperies and 
Oriental rugs. 

The manufacture of ruffled curtains on the Pacific 
Coast is one of the bright spots in the drapery busi- 
ness, says George Hodapp, 22 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, representing the Seneca Textile Corp. 
Many new manufacturers have entered the field during 
the past year and an extensive business has been done. 

W. L. Carter, representing the Kay & Todd Co., 
Inc., and maintaining headquarters at 49 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, also has an office at Los Angeles, with 
a representative in charge. He notes a trend among 
the larger stores to place the buying of upholstery and 
drapery goods in the hands of experienced textile men 
again, rather than in the hands of those who under- 
stand merchandising only. 

Harry Lyons, formerly buyer of draperies for the 
basement store of B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland, 
and at one time with Hale Bros. at Los Angeles, has 
been made buyer of drapery and upholstery lines for 
the Weinstein Company, San Francisco. He succeeds 
William Coulter, who is now giving his attention ex- 
clusively to domestics. 

Lauren B. Mooney, formerly with Gilberd’s, has 
been placed in charge of the San Francisco office of 
F. Schumacher & Co. and has since left on a trip 
through the Northwest. 

Miss Helen Sutherland and Miss Josephine Stan- 
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bury, have opened an interior decorating studio at 492 
Post Street, San Francisco, under the firm name of 
Sutherland & Stanbury. Accessories and materials by 
the yard are also offered. 

Henry Rosenthal, who has for some time been 
connected with the 442 Post Street branch of D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, has been transferred 
to the Oakland branch. George Brown, buyer of 
draperies and upholstery goods for the firm, is making 
an Eastern business trip. 

Fred E. Turner has been awarded the contract 
for the installation of stage curtains and stage equip- 
ment in the War Memorial group at the San Francisco 
Civic Center, which includes a Municipal Opera House 
and a veterans’ building. The contract amounts to 
more than $100,000, with that of the stage curtains 
valued at about $18,000. Orinoka fabrics are specified 
for stage curtains and will also be used on the opera 
chairs. 

A. Stone, featuring Oriental art goods and decora- 
tive materials, has moved to new quarters at 351 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Somerset Waits interior decorator 
with offices at London and New York, was a visitor 
at San Francisco in March and announced that plans 
were under consideration for opening an office here. 

The Feyzi antique rug business of Mrs. Feyzi 
Kulukzade, 2436 Fillmore Street, San Francisco, has 
been taken over by Luther Ebrahim. 

Arthur Leigh, operating a business in hotel sup- 
plies, carpets, furniture and linens, has moved from 
510 to 680 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

A. F. Towler, associated with the home furnish- 
ings business on the Pacific Coast for about thirty-five 
years, and since 1906 with the Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany and its successors, has been appointed divisional 
manager for the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
with headquarters at San Francisco. He will have 
charge of the offices at Los Angeles, Denver and Se- 
attle in addition to the one at San Francisco. During 
the past twelve years Mr. Towler has been Western 
agent for this concern, with sales offices in these cities. 

The firm of W. H. Pollard, Jr., interior decorating, 
has been incorporated at Oakland, with a capital stock 
of $100,000 by W. H. Pollard, Jr., Arthur P. Pollard 
and Charles H. Johnson. 


Arrangements have been made by Edw. O’Connor 
for opening a shop at 311 E. Weber Avenue, Stock- 
ton, Cal., in which draperies will be featured. 

The Drapery Shop has been opened at 11 South 
Second Street, San Jose, Cal., by William A. Hen- 
dricks. 

Thomas Dean has opened Dean’s Arts and Crafts 
Shop at 27 Glen Avenue, Oakland: Upholstering and 
fine furniture repairing are featured. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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SITTING ROOM IN THE APART= 


MENT OF VIVIAN SPENCER, 
PARK AVENUE, ®. Y. 


The draperies are of gold satin and the chairs are covered with 
richly colored brocades and damasks 
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OLD PANNEAUX OF THE BOUCH= 
ER SCHOOL AGAINST ANTIQUE 
GREEN WALLS MAKE AN 
EFFECTIVE BACKGROUND 
FOR LOUIS XV AND LOUIS XVI 
FURNISHINGS 


In the apartment of Vivian Spencer, Park Avenue, New York. 











CASH OR 
CREDIT ? 


A DISCUSSION OF THE AD= 
VANTAGES OF THESE TWO 
METHODS OF DEALING WITH 
THE PUBLIC 


RACTICALLY every angle of merchandising is 

today subjected to the closest scrutiny and to 
the acid test of “necessity.” Not only is there con- 
cern over whether or not certain policies are without 
fault, but, in the last analysis, whether or not even 
good ones are really needed in the success of the busi- 
ness. 

There has been considerable discussion recently 
with reference to the subject of according retail credit 
on month to month purchases. 

An announcement recently that one of our most 
successful New York department stores had a round 
$1,000,000 in delinquent charge accounts at the first 
of the year was a matter of great surprise, and, accom- 
panied as it was by the statement that because of this 
condition the firm had had to undertake new financing 
arrangements, was food for thought for executives 
the country over. 

Undoubtedly there are considerations in favor of 
charge accounts in the retail store just as there are 
advantages accruing from a strictly cash type of busi- 
ness. The case for each system was summed up in 
a recent number of the bulletin issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as follows quot- 
ing from an outline in “Better Retailing”: 





Advantages of Strictly Cash 


Gets. the money when the sale is made. 

Does not tie up capital. 

Saves interest on borrowed money. 

Provides cash for current operating expenses. 

Reduces bookkeeping expense. 

Saves collection expense. 

Avoids bad debt losses. 

Avoids arguments and loss of trade through dis- 
putes. 

Prevents forgetting to charge amounts. 

Fewer goods are returned. 

















A concise statement of financial jlicy and its advantages to store and 
customer was outlined in this Keith advertisement appearing recently. 


Advantages of Credit Business. 


Attracts a better class of trade. 

“Cash customers are everybody’s customers, while 
credit customers are customers of record.” 

Pri¢é does not restrict sales. 

Buying is more convenient for customers. 

Goods can be sent on approval and adjustments 
made easier. 

Displays and suggestions sell goods quicker. 

Casual buyers and shoppers can be won as regular 
customers. 

Charge customers are usually more interested in 
quality merchandise. 

Credit customers usually buy more. 

Volume can often be increased. 











Of course there are other considerations which 
do not appear in these comparative outlines, including 
the expense of conducting a credit department. But 
a new angle to the subject is indicated in the adver- 
tisement reproduced herewith of the Robert Keith 
Furniture and Carpet Co., Kansas City. This adver- 
tisement treats the subject of charge accounts as an 
accepted principle of their business for which they 
claim no particular encomiums and about which they 
blow no trumpets. 

Not long since we learned that a Metropolitan de- 
partment store had several hundred thousand dollars 
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worth of electric refrigerators out on a meter pay- 
ment basis. Every one of these refrigerators assumed 
a second-hand value the moment they were put into 
private use. The method of payment though certain, 
was slow, and drawn out over a considerable period, 
but several hundred thousand dollars worth of equip- 
ment was undoubtedly sold on the meter rent basis 
that would never have been sold in a less liberal credit 
way. The scheme has not been in operation long 
enough yet to determine whether it is a good principle 
of business, but it has quite evidently met the desire 
of a large number of customers who prefer the “pay 
as you go” plan to saving up for an outright cash 
purchase. 


For years certain commodities in the department 
store have been sold on a term payment basis because 
it has been deemed an influence which has permitted 
increased turnover of the more substantial and higher 
priced commodities entering into the furnishing of 
homes. 


The Controller’s Congress of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, in a preliminary report the 
first of the year, cited the fact that in domestic floor 
covering departments every department store group 
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from those doing from $500,000 to $1,000,000 up to 
$10,000,000 and over had shown a loss ranging from 
11.5 to 3.5. 


Group Group Group Group Group 

I II III IV Vv 
1928 ..... L226. L002 -P 34. POt. P49 
See 45 os Lae LAS: E24: Lie Pee 
WSO. sv wks LWO4 LAS 2.74... 43,42" Bee 


P—(Profit) _L—(Loss) in per cent to net sales. 

(Group I, Volume $500,000 to $1,000,000; II, 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 ; IIT, $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 ; 
IV, $5,000,000 to $10,000,000; V, over $10,000,000.) 

Floor coverings occupy an important place in the 
sales volume of the home furnishings group, and it is 
quite probable that the system of installment purchases 
applies to a great extent in the purchases of this par- 
ticular commodity. There should be all the more rea- 
son for a rigid control of credits in connection with 
the sale of commodities, which, according to the 
Harvard Bureau’s summarization, are not at best 
great profit producers, and they should not be sub- 
jected to the additional penalty of a precarious credit 
system. 

Any single transaction in the way of a purchase 
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The other end of the Beresford English drawing-room at the Antiques Exposition. 


very definitely contrasts the comparative desirability 
of charge account or cash payment, but it isn’t upon 
the single transaction that a business system should 
be judged. 

Loose credits are a menace which should never 
be tolerated, but a fair and equable system of time 
payments between honest and responsible people 
should be accepted as a practical plan—in a great many 
cases the fair equivalent of a cash system. 





THE BERESFORD ROOM AT THE ANTIQUES 
EXPOSITION 


NE of the outstanding exhibits at the Antiques 
Exposition is illustrated on this and the opposite 

page. This is an English drawing-room created in 
the aristocratic manner of the XVIII century by 
Beresford, New York. It is successful in the way in 
which its contents are selected and arranged. ‘A large 
number of pieces, representative of the furniture of 
the period have been put in a comparatively small space 
yet there is not a feeling of the interior being crowded. 
The walls of this room are a light greenish blue. 

At the windows are draperies of antique yellow dam- 
ask with glass curtains of a fine white net. On the 
floor is a room size rug of which the colorings are 


tete de negre and plum in the design, against a light 
greenish blue ground. 

In the furniture and furnishings are included the 
following:—A Hepplewhite sofa in a plum colored 
fabric; a Chippendale chair covered with petit and 
gros-point ; a pair of chairs in antique yellow damask; 
a Chippendale mirror ; a Sheraton desk, and a Chippen- 
dale hanging bookshelf. 

The portrait on the wall is by Harlow; the over- 
mantel decoration is a black and white engraving by 
Ward after Morland. A Wedgewood Sauceboat is at 
either end of the mantel. 





THE POPULAR COLORS OF GEO. WASHINGTON’S 
DAY AND TIMES 


HE Textile Color Card Association has been to 

considerable trouble in searching and securing 
from original costumes of Washington’s day the colors 
then popular. 

They have reproduced them in sample swatches 
and listed them for the dress trade as “Lafayette 
Green,” “Martha Washington Coral,” “Ann Gibson 
Rose,” and similar euphonious titles. 

It’s a very interesting piece of work, and the color 
combinations which they have secured, will appeal to 
every decorator. 
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KEED UD SELLING 
MORALE= YOUR BUSINESS 
DEPENDS ON IT. 


ANAGERS of retail departments are every- 
M where faced with the necessity, shared in com- 
mon by all departments of the retail store, of bringing 
about some reduction in the cost of doing business. 

The air is full of the spirit of retrenchment. 
Every suggestion for the improvement of departmental 
equipment is met with an unsympathetic reception not 
so much because the ideas put forward are not a neces- 
sity but because the stores are literally unable to 
undertake extensive reorganizing programs. 

Unfortunately, retrenchment is apt to begin in the 
wrong place and to be carried out in the wrong way. 

The buyer of a department, faced with the de- 
mand that the overhead expenses of his department 
must be cut, is all too apt to turn his eyes and his 
thoughts upon his payroll. This is the first thing he 


considers. It should be the last. 


Every dollar’s worth of merchandise directly sold 
in his department is sold through the medium of some 
unit of his sales force. To reduce the numbers of in- 
dividuals or to reduce salaries to a point that will 
jeopardize the character of departmental contact with 
customers not only restricts the service through which 
sales are made, but it is apt to set in motion a spirit of 
discontent which will slow up the efficiency of his 
entire force. 

We say that salaries and personnel should be the 
last to suffer in a period of retrenchment because after 
all, according to the statistics of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, selling salaries in a drapery 
department represent only an average cost of 7.7 per 
cent. With a total operating expense of from 30 to 
40 per cent, it would not seem that selling salaries 
should be the manager’s first target. 

The sales force is like the first-line troops of a 
military expedition. If they are reduced in number 
or weakened for lack of food supplies the entire mili- 
tary structure is endangered. Just so with the sales 
force of a department. If customers are inefficiently 
served not only is the sales volume restricted, but, 
what is far more important, profits are reduced and 
customers are lost. 











A fabric display in the Oak Room at W. & J. Sloane. 
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A view of the regular fabric department on the 4th floor at W. & J. Sloane. 
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You are digging for every dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness that you can get, and now, above all other times, 
you should not allow a single customer to go out of 
your department unserved. 


Some of the high expense in conducting the aver- 
age department occupies a more or less fixed position. 
The buyer has nothing to do with rent, light, heat, nor 
power, yet he is charged with a fair proportion of these 
expenses. He is also charged for the cost of delivery, 
telephone, newspaper advertising and other publicity, 
some of which he may to an extent control while the 
rest may be beyond his influence. These, together 
with some of the more expensive forms of free service 
which have been permitted to attach themselves to the 
policy of departmental conduct during prosperous 
times, might well be scrutinized in advance of any 
disposition to tamper with selling wages. 


Newspaper advertising may not be so essential 
under present circumstances, particularly when there 
is no real justification for the investment. Not long 
since a Metropolitan buyer in comparing the sales of 
a particular day with the sales of that day a year ago 
said: “A year ago my newspaper. announcement for 


| 


that particular day cost the department $150. -This 
year I had no newspaper announcement and our sales 
were exactly $100 less than those of a year ago—a 
clear saving of $50 in outlay.” 

After all, in these distressing days, one must not 
lose sight of the importance of morale. A listless dis- 
couraged resentful attitude on the part of a sales force 
will do more damage than any possible saving of a two 
or three per cent in sales expense can offset. 

Cut out waste. Reduce expensive free services to 
a minimum and leave selling salaries, low enough at 
their best, as the absolutely last expedient of overhead 
economizing. 


ATLANTA ESTABLISHES DECORATIVE CHAPTER 


The fourteenth and newest chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Interior Decorators was recently 
formed at Atlanta, Georgia. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, 
Norman P. Pendley, of Atlanta, vice-presidents, Mrs. 
F. Z. Porter, of Atlanta, and A. Herbert Rodgers, of 
Nashville, Tenn.;. secretary, Mrs. Mary Miller, of 
Atlanta. The treasurer is yet to be’ elected. 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Luta—Herbert P. Luth, formerly with the 
Palruba Mfg. Co., and at present representating the 
John Henry Stores, Inc., West Orange, N. J., is 
covering New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, with a 
cut order line of carpet. 

Warkow—Boris J. Warkow, formerly manager 
of the Roycraft Mfg. Co., division of M. H. Rogers, 
Inc., is now with Straus & Eliasberg, New York, where 
he is to manage a new department known as the 
“Loomcraft Fabrics” department, selling to the bed- 
spread, pillow, drapery, and furniture manufacturers. 

SmitH—S. L. Smith has assumed the position of 
buyer of drapery goods for McCreery & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding to the position formerly occupied by 
J. R. Levy, now with the May Co., Cleveland. 

Coon—William Coon, recently resigned as dra- 
pery buyer for E. W. Edwards & Son, Rochester. 

Rocers—R. E. Rogers, for many years in charge 
of the New York office of the T. Eaton Co., Toronto, 
Canada, resigned recently and has joined the staff of 
Weill & Hartmann as buyer for their drapery interests. 

GuBERMAN—M. Guberman will, on April 20, as- 
sume the buyership of the upholstery department of 
the Meyers-Arnold Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Hincx—H. Hinck for the past six years buyer of 
draperies, rugs and lamps for the Kaufman-Straus Co., 
Louisville, Ky., has resigned. Previous to his engage- 
ment with this firm he was for nine years with the 
Meyers Co., Greensboro, N. C. His future plans are 
not announced. 

Knox—J. B. Knox, formerly with Lord & Taylor, 
and for the past year Director of Research at W. & J. 
Sloane, has been appointed General Manager of this 
firm’s retail business. 

PaTTERSON—Edgar Patterson, representing John- 
son & Faulkner, has been visiting his Western friends 
during the past month. 





OBITUARY 
LA 


GeorGE S. HARRINGTON 


GREAT deal of sorrow is occasioned to the 
A upholstery industry in general in the death of 
George S. Harrington, president and founder of the 
Geo. S. Harrington Company, which occurred on 
March 26th. 

Deceased was born in New York City on Febru- 
ary 4, 1846. He moved to Boston at an early age and 
during the rebellion he served for a few months in the 
military forces. He entered the employ of the Amer- 
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ican Hair Cloth Company in the late sixties, and for 
several years was in charge of the New York office. 

In 1874 he started in business for himself at 18 
Canal St., Boston, continuing there until 1902 at which 
time he moved to the present location, 77 North Wash- 
ington St. The business was incorporated as the Geo. 
S. Harrington Company in 1905. 

Mr. Harrington was a man of unusual character, 
well read, and, as a devotee of Shakespeare, could, 
with the aid of a remarkable memory, quote the im- 
mortal bard’s apt sayings concerning any subject under 
discussion. 

He was a man of very strong convictions, abso- 
lutely fair in his dealings, and possessed of extraordi- 
nary financial ability. 

He is survived by a daughter, Florence, with 
whom he made his home in Brookline, and a son, 
George, who is in the banking business in Los Angeles. 

At the time of his death Mr. Harrington was and 
had been for some time, the dean of the upholstery 
trade, he having shared with the late L. Foreman 
Fechtman, the credit of being the oldest men amongst 
upholstery jobbers in this country. 


ALFRED H. Coby 

S WE go to press word comes from Boston to 

advise us of the sudden death of Alfred H. 
Colby, president of the Andrew Dutton Co. Mr. 
Colby, who was sixty-four years of age, collapsed on 
the platform of Memorial Hall, Melrose, Mass., while 
introducing a speaker at a meeting conducted by the 
Melrose Y. M. C. A. 

The deceased, who was a resident of Melrose, was 
well known as a philanthropic and public spirited 
citizen as well as an able business man. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, and three sons. 


Harotp Louis Ericu 
pS sae which will be regretted by decorators 
who have been instrumental in interesting their 
clients in fine paintings is that of Harold Louis Erich 
who died recently of an heart attack. 

Mr. Erich was the head of the Erich Galleries 
of New York, which, with his father, he founded in 
1902. The deceased was fifty-one years of age and 
was recognized as an expert in the appraising of old 
masters and as the proprietor of a gallery in which 
the finest paintings of this type were most often to be 
found. 

MILT AEE 

LARGE list of exhibitors is expected at the 

Spring Furniture Market of the Jamestown Fur- 
niture Association which opens on April 25th and runs 
to May 7th, inclusive. During the last session of this 
market a number of profitable contacts were made by 
new exhibitors and all of these (18 in number) have 
contracted for space at the coming market. 
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A GROUP OF DRAPERY SUGGESTIONS IN A VARIETY OF 
USEABLE STYLES 
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TWO INTERESTING MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


T the Metropolitan Museum there are two exhibits 

which should be of interest to fabric men. One 
of these is of a model of an ancient Greek loom con- 
structed from the pictures ornamenting an Athenian 
jug in the possession of the museum. The model, 
which is exact in every detail to the loom pictured on 
the jug, is a practicable working machine. In size it 
is 5%4 by 5% inches. It is made of wood and shows 
a variety of the interesting features of the weaving 
machinery of Athenian days. 

The other exhibit is of XIX Century printed fab- 
rics, shown in galley H 15, and includes a representa- 
tive collection of textiles of French manufacture in 
the first half of the XIX Century. Many of these are 
of a group recently presented to the museum by John 
Sloane. 

The interest of these fabrics lies in the wide range 
of subjects utilized by artists for their decoration. 
Everything imaginable is depicted on them including 
incidents in rural and domestic life, illustrations from 
romantic literature, religious stories, and scenes from 
foreign lands and exotic peoples often portrayed more 
imaginatively than realistically. Many of the designs 
are amusingly rather than artistically important, but in 
all of them is exemplified the skill of the weaver and 
the printer. 
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OUR DRAPERY CUTTING SCHOOL 


OR the last five years THE UPHOLSTERER AND IN- 
TERIOR Decorator has held Summer Drapery 
Cutting Classes during the last two weeks of July of 
each year. As a result, 222 drapery workers have been 
enabled to master the intricacies of drapery cutting in 
a way that has greatly benefited them in their work. 


These classes are held from 9:00 to 5:00 for a 
period of ten days, and each student constructs ten or 
more different types of draperies, constituting an in- 
tensive study of the fundamentals of drapery cutting 
practice. 

The classes are conducted by John W. Stephenson, 
national authority on drapery work, and each student 
has the benefit of individual criticism and instruction 
as well as the advantage of class consultations during 
each day. 

The period this year will be from July 18 to July 
22, and from July 25 to 29, inclusive. 


There will be no increase in the price of tuition 
over former years, and all work constructed by the 
student together with patterns and other data obtained 
during the course are the property of each student. 

For further particulars address School Secretary, 
Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Registration of students will begin at 
once. 











This quaint bedroom designed for children is called “Alice in Wonderland” and was exhibited at the 
Antiques Exposition by Childhood, Inc. The furniture is in appropriate sizes for children’s use. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE CLEVER 
USE OF DECORATED WINDOW 
SHADES IN A SUBURBAN 
DINING ROOM 


The work of the Arden Studios, Inc. in the home of 
Mrs. Warren Ackerman, Rumson, N. J. 








A VIEW IN ONE OF THE RE- 
DECORATED MODEL ROOMS 
AT B. ALTMAN & CO. 
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P-MENT STORE METHODS 


AS APPLIED BY SIX LARGE FIRMS 


IN THIS ARTICLE WE CONCLUDE OUR SERIES 
BASED ON QUESTIONNAIRES ANSWERED BY THE 
MERCHANDISING HEADS OF SEX STORES 


HE questionnaires upon which these articles 
were based have brought us facts of immeasur- 
able value to the thinking buyer. 

Although the annual Conventions and Conferences 
of the department stores present discussions of mutual 
interest, it is a fact that today there are no two stores, 
not even among the group stores, where methods are 
identical. 

It is for lack of an appreciation of this fact that 
many a buyer, inflexible in his experiences in one job, 
falls down completely in his change of base. He has 
failed to analyze the fundamentals of his new stock, 
his new public, and his new firm’s policies. It’s im- 
possible for him to step from one store to another 
without a complete readjustment of his methods. 

We are told by one firm that their “mark-on” in 
the upholstery department is 39%. 

“And,” observed our informant, “if the expenses 
are kept down and the reductions are not excessive, 
this ‘mark-on’ should show a satisfactory net profit of 
from 5 to 6 per cent.” 

Another firm fixes the “mark-on” at 60%. 

A third informs us that they must get a net profit 
of 6%, but they have to have a turnover of from four 
to five times to get this result. Naturally the better 
stock in the higher prices means fewer turnovers. 

A firm very well known for its higher standards 
says: “In the better class trade we find that if we get 
4% profit on our total sales we are satisfied, and we 
do this with a turnover of two and a half times.” 

Still another is well satisfied with between 4% and 
5%. 

All of them agree that operating expenses are 
based on salaries, rent, advertising, delivery, and gen- 
eral overhead, including pro rata on general executive 
expense on the ratio of sales to the total store bills, 
and some firms charge not only the direct advertising 
cost, but the overhead of the advertising department, 
including art cuts, drawings, display forms, and 
salaries. 

During the past season, that is to say from August 
1 to January 31st, there has been a very large increase 
in the sale of ready-made draperies, and an analysis of 
these sales is best presented by the following figures: 





Firm A show that ready-made draperies repre- 
sent 65% of the sales of their entire department; B 
12%4%; C 40%; D 20%; E 11%; F 50%, an average 
of 33%. 

All who have responded so analytically. to our 
inquiries are unanimous in the statement that the 
buyer is held responsible for the advancement of his 
business and that the various executive heads of mer- 
chandising, advertising, sales promotion, do not inter- 
fere with his initiative. They expect, however, co- 
operation in the general policies. 

“We have,” observed one man, “a home advisory 
service which attempts to aid the upholstery depart- 
ment in the better class decorator work, but it is pri- 
marily an aid to the department, not an independent 
proposition, although there is never any friction where 
this department finds it necessary to buy goods that 
are not carried by the regular buyer. 

“As for group buying, we find that group buying 
is practical and desirable on certain kinds of goods, but 
we never interfere with the department manager in the 
selection of style features or things of an individual 
character.” 

“The moment,” observed one man, “that we place 
the buying entirely in the hands of a group, we simply 
take the average of taste, and the average may not be 
quite up to our standards. If it is only quantity and 
not quality that we are to consider, group buyers fill 
the bill, but if we are to have style plus quality, it must 
be obvious that the individualist must guide our policy. 
And, although our organization indulges in group 
buying, we confine it only to those departments in the 
store that have no style appeal.” 

We quote from one of the questionnaires: “We 
are glad to answer your inquiry and will take this 
opportunity of saying that our firm is always in full 
cooperation with our buyers. When I say always I 
mean if the buyer absorbed our fixed theories of mer- 
chandising. 

“We select a buyer because of his knowledge of 
values, his good taste, his level headedness, his probity, 
and preferably his adaptability. If the buyer hasn’t 
this last quality there’s bound to be friction.” 
(Continued on page 82) 
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A SERIES OF HANDSOME ROOMS ON VIEW AT 
B. ALTMAN & CO. 

HE interior decorating department at Altman’s 

has been very active. 

Recently Altman & Co. redecorated five of their 
twenty-two model rooms extending around the front 
and north side of the seventh floor of their building. 
They are a credit alike to Mr. Nick, the head of the 
decorative department, and Mr. Ross, merchandise 
manager. They are not mere boxes with commercial 
furnishings. Every one of the twenty-two rooms will 
bear close scrutiny, even to the ceiling treatments, some 
of which are heavily beamed. 

On page 56 of this issue we show one of these 
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interiors. Its chief characteristic is an atmosphere of 
quiet and comfort. 





WELL-KNOWN DECORATOR’S SON DEMONSTRATES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS OF DETECTING ART 
FORGERIES 

T the annual meeting of the College Art Associa- 
ticn, James J. Rorimer, associate curator of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, gave a demonstration 
of the manner in which ultra-violet photography can 
reveal forgeries and restorations in works of art. 
Mr. Rorimer is the son of the well known Cleve- 
land decorator. 








The Tiffany Studio’s interpretation of a drapery treatment contemporary with the Washingtonian’ period. 
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CAVEAT 
EMPTOR 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
QUALITY AND IN THE LONG 
RUN THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WILL GIVE ITS FAVOR TO 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


EVERAL months ago an advertisement of John 

Wanamaker’s had this to say: 

“America is not a cheap nation. Our people are 
not shoddy people. The American standard of living 
is known the world over as better—better homes, bet- 
ter things to wear and to live with, better and cleaner 
foods, better education and amusements, better work- 
ing conditions—above all better wages. 

“We build up, not down. We move from one job 
to a. better job, from one home to a better home—up 
and up, not down. Now let’s trade up! Cheapness 
is not economy—not thrift—not constructive. Cheap- 
ness in itself is destructive—it tears down. It cheap- 
ens the mind of the worker, his job 
in making a good product, his am- 
bition. It cheapens the morale of 
business, of industry, of the peo- 
ple.” 

The appearance of this adver- 
tisement at a time when a large 
proportion of the retail stores in 
New York City and in other large 
cities were waging a campaign of 





America is not a cheap na- 

tion, The American-standard’ - 

of living is known the world 
over, 
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price reductions was a startling contradiction of popu- 
lar theories, particularly the theory that to increase 
business one must eternally scale down prices. It was 
a constructive criticism of an all-too-prevalent tendency 
to encourage the acquisition of cheap things. Unfor- 
tunately, the warning was forgotten quickly and the 
onward march of sales which screamed price reduc- 
tions from every newspaper page has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly and continues still. 

Manufacturers have been cajoled, browbeaten, 
and threatened into a condition of submission that has 
made the retail distributor a dictator of the manufac- 
turers’ prices, to the ultimate punpose of lowering pro- 
gressively merchandise standards to a point where 
there is neither profit nor pleasure in their purchase. 

Students of merchandising economy have won- 
dered just how long such a practice could be main- 
tained, and it has been confidently asserted again and 
again that the public would eventually become nauseat- 
ed with the promotion of articles for sale which had 
no other appeal than that of iow cost. 

That the time is about ripe for the introduction of 
newer types of merchandise on a reliable quality basis 
is evidenced in the furniture retailer’s letter sent to us 
by a furniture manufacturer which we quote below: 


“Gentlemen : 


“We are writing you, as well as several other man- 
ufacturers with regard to the upholstering material 
situation. During the past year we have noted with a 
great deal of concern, the ever-increasing tendency on 
the part of both the mills and the furniture manufac- 
turers, to feature cheaper and cheaper upholstering 
fabrics. We have bought a great deal of this mer- 
chandise with the almost certain knowledge that the 
ultimate reaction on the part of the customer would be 
unfavorable. 


“Competition, however, has forced us into this low 
priced bracket against our better judgment, and for 
the same reason manufacturers who heretofore have 
maintained a certain standard, have also been forced to 
handle a cheaper product, the mills being forced to 
weave a cheaper product, and the inevitable result is 
now forthcoming. The buying public everywhere is 
registering complaints on the service of the cheap fab- 
rics, and even in our business where we have attempt- 
ed, insofar as is possible, to buy only the best materials 
available at the price, we are having complaints on the 
wearing quality of these goods. 

“Feeling that the public is entitled to a fair measure 
of value, we are writing to ask that in submitting any 
further merchandise to us for our consideration, that 
you offer only such fabrics as you can unhesitatingly 
recommend. We further believe that if a definite 
effort is made on the part of the large retailers and 
large manufacturers to demand the better quality of 
product from the mills, that a great deal of the dis- 
satisfaction and loss of customer confidence can be 
eliminated in the sale of upholstered furniture. 

“We realize that the problems of every retailer in 
meeting competition are substantially the same, that 
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the problems of the manufacturer in meeting his com- 
petition are also substantially the same. We also 
realize that the mills who manufacture these fabrics 
are faced with the piracy of design and competition 
that is always willing to make an article which looks 
similar, but which is a little cheaper and a little more 
shoddy. Nevertheless, we believe that if some pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the mills, if you do noth- 
ing more than write them in somewhat the same vein 
that we are writing you, we will eventually accom- 
plish something. 

“IT might point out that a careful analysis of the 
most desirable covers offered by manufacturers in the 
January market showed that there were relatively few 
fabrics being produced at a price level where volume 
can be obtained, which are thoroughly serviceable or 
satisfactory fabrics, and it does seem to us that with 
all of the wealth of variety and design and type of 
fabric that is being produced, that if the proper effort 
were expended to develop stylish saleable fabrics, that 
were, first of all, durable, that the cover situation could 
be greatly stabilized. 

“We find that a very considerable proportion of 
the public is asking for fabrics of wool or wool con- 
tent. We find also a great many people asking for 
fabrics ‘as durable as Mohair,’ and we often find 
quite a few people who cannot be satisfied with the 
present type of upholstering material at all—people 
who seem to be looking for something primarily serv- 
iceable. We also note a distinct tendency toward 
slightly darker colors of the same general type as pro- 
duced in the past. 

“In closing let me say that we trust you will accept 
this letter in the spirit in which it is written. With 
times as strenuous and as unusual as they are, we feel 
that this thought of ours regarding upholstering fab- 
rics might be of interest and of some help to those fac- 
tories with whom we do business. 


LAMMERT FURNITURE COMPANY. 


Martin Lammert, President.” 


This letter may well indicate the turn of the tide. 
It represents the attitude of a retail distributor who, in 
spite of a desire to play fair with his customer, has 
been compelled by the condition of the furniture mar- 
ket, to stock inferior goods. This condition has 
brought distress to his customers through disappoint- 
ment in their purchases, and the difficulty of finding 
furniture coverings of satisfactory character has led to 
this appeal direct to one of the manufacturers with 
whom he trades. 


THE WALL PAPER INDUSTRY AND THE DEPRESSION 

ROM the very beginning of the current business 

slump we have editorially stood out against the 
prevalence of what we believe to be a fallacious mer- 
chandising theory, i.e..—that losses due to drastic 
price-cutting by manufacturers and retailers will be 
made up for by the profits from increased consump- 
tion. 

How true was our idea that price maintenance 
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within reason was essential and vital to good business 
is brought out by the experience of the wall paper 
industry. It is an acknowledged fact in the decorative 
field that of all the manufacturers who create products 
going into the decoration of homes, the wall paper 
manufacturers have suffered least during the present 
buying slump. 

Conversations which the writer has had with sev- 
eral of these manufacturers and with Mr. Belknap, 
secretary of the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, disclose an interesting fact. This fact is that the 
great bulk of the manufacturers have not gone off even 
one cent a roll in the price of their product. Instead 
of attempting to cheapen their product and make lower 
prices possible they have maintained quality in stock 
and in design. And they have been able to sell their 
product to an extent large enough to keep them from 
joining the choruses of manufacturers and retailers 
in other branches of the decorative field who are howl- 
ing about bad times. 


According to Mr. Belknap, there was a move- 
ment on foot at one time toward price cutting. This 
was fostered, we presume, by the lesser manufactur- 
ers, but was promptly quashed by the bigger men in 
the industry, and, again, according to Mr. Belknap, it 
is the general belief, and his own belief, that the wall 
paper manufacturers have sold as many rolls of wall 
paper at their pre-depression prices as they would have 
sold had they followed the example of others and’ cut 
prices to the extent that their sales brought them little 
or no profit. 

It is not to be thought, of course, that the wall 
paper manufacturers have not suffered to some extent 
from the bad times. They have. But the point we 
make is that they have not suffered as other branches 
of the decorative industry have suffered to the extent 
of firms going into bankruptcy, mills closing down, 
workers being laid off, etc. . 


At various times in the past THE UPHOLSTERER 
has felt called upon to criticize methods in the wall 
paper industry. We have intimated that in certain 
ways the manufacturers have not been progressive. 
Whether this was true or not, it is pleasant for us now 
to state that they have not been “progressive” enough 
to follow the current ridiculous theory of merchandis- 
ing which governs the idea that suicidal prices, in 
which there is no profit and sometimes hardly sufficient 
money to cover manufacturing cost, is the acme of 
good business. 


MONG the new furniture catalogs released for 

trade use, we note those of the Bingham Furni- 
ture Shops of Grand Rapids, Inc., and the Lincoln 
Chair & Novelty Co., both of which may be obtained 
by request at the offices of these firms. 


THE WORK OF A 
TALENTED: MURAL 
PAINTER 


HE work of the mural decorator is done 
for the most part under the orders and 
supervision of architects. Except in occa- 
sional instances, interior decorators have not 
promoted a great deal of mural painting type 
of wall decoration. However, there is no 
reason why they should not more often util- 
ize the muralist’s skill and to do so would 
undoubtedly please a number of their clients 
because the exclusiveness of this type of wall 
decoration is particularly acceptable to such 
as desire to have in their homes decoration 
which no one else has in duplicate 
It is a fact that mural paintings are not 
a cheap form of wall decoration especially 
when they are designed and executed to cover 
large areas. It is not, however, necessary in using the 
work of the mural artist to use it in the conventional 
and most costly manner. His work can be utilized in 
panels to cover only sections of the wall, to make 
interesting small backgrounds for individual groupings 
or for striking overmantel decoration. The balance of 
the room can be covered with a suitable wall paper 
or other wall covering. 


The professional mural painter who makes his 
livelihood from this type of work alone is not, as a 
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In a California private bar: Wall decorations to harmonize with the Spanish tiling 


rule, a specialist in style and manner. His work em- 
braces a large number of styles and his method of 
execution is not limited to any one medium. He is 
able to design and execute his murals in such fashions 
as will harmonize with the style of furnishings for 
which ‘his work is to serve a background. 


Recently we were able to view some of the work 
of a muralist who has carried out contracts for many 
prominent architects and decorators in the East, the 
South and the Pacific Coast. This man is Erik Stock- 
lassa, and the styles which 
he utilized in this various 
contracts include almost 
everything from Thibetan 
art on the walls of a temple 
built for a millionaire in the 
South, to house his collec- 
tions of Thibetan and Chi- 
nese sculptures, to the ultra 
modern, utilized in the homes 
in the moving picture colo- 
nies in California. 


On this and the follow- 
ing page we illustrate a 
number of examples of Mr. 
Stocklassa’s work. At the 
top of this page is a corner 
of a Spanish bar done in 
California. To harmonize 
with the real Spanish tile 





Mural decorations by Erik Stocklassa 
in the Romanesque manner. 








which covers a greater portion of the wall area Mr. 
Stocklassa designed panels which do not slavishly fol- 
low the traditional Spanish manner but suggest it suffi- 
ciently. 

The illustration of the side-wall shown at the 
bottom of page 61 represents an experiment in the 
Romanesque. In this decoration certain convention- 
alities are adhered to strictly but where it is possible 
the artist departed from the rigidity inherent in the 
Romanesque style and modernized details sufficiently 
to keep the whole decoration from an appearance of 
the too archaic. é 

The illustrations on this page are of a room in the 
studios of McBurney and Underwood, New York. The 
wall decorations in this room are particularly inter- 
esting because they represent the artist’s work when 
his fancy was unrestrained. He was permitted here 
to cover white walls with anything that pleased him. 
And without a sketch,—working free-hand so to speak, 
—he created an interesting and exotic background 
using throughout crisp and vivid coloring. 





SOME NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 
NDER date of March 26th, James A. Hearn & 
Son, Inc., announce that all outstanding capital 
stock of the company has been deposited under a 
voting trust agreement with Messrs. Henry C. Taylor, 
Fred A. Powdrell, and Samuel D. Leidesdorf as voting 


trustees. Donald H. Cowl and Leonard Ginsberg re- 
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main as directors and as president and vice-president, 
respectively. Fred A. Powdrell remains as treasurer, 
and Fred M. Fisher, an associate of Smauel D. Leides- 
dorf, is vice-president and secretary. 





NEW department has been opened at McCut- 

cheon’s—a “budget shop” which occupies the 
entire Fifth Ave. front of the building, extending back 
about 25 feet, and adjointing Mr. Bartlett’s upholstery 
department. To reach the budget shop you go 
through the upholstery department which cooperates 
in the features of the new enterprise which carries 
linens and table accessories. 





& J. SLOANE opened a big sale of uphol- 

e stery on the 28th ult. from the stock of an 

importer running into $300,000. They gave it a spe- 

cial exhibition space on the second floor, not in Mr. 
Pell’s department. 





HE alterations of the second floor of the White 

Plains unit of B. Altman & Co. are intended, 
among other things, to provide room for an interior 
decorating studio. 





HE Jones Store, Kansas City, had an advertise- 

ment recently of 8,000 lace panels, 40 inches by 
2% yards, at $1.07 each, all imported Point Venise and 
appliques from Switzerland. | 





The walls in a room in the studios of McBurney & Underwood, N. Y. Here the muralist, Erik Stocklassa, 
was permitted to give free rein to his fancy. 
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INFLUENCES 
OF DESIGN =| 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL RULES k 
WORTH REMEMBERING | / 





UCH has been written upon the sub- 


ite in good furnishing seems to have been 
neglected—Proportion. / 

The decorators know intuitively that a 
small wall space calls for small figures. So 
with a small window or a small chair; but 


ject of the prerequisites of furnish- \ 
ing, and yet the one most important requis- 








Compare perpendicular and horizontal lines: The angles and curves which en- 
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close them change their relative equality. 
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they are not all of them conscious of the 
effect of line proportion. 

Women as a rule understand the subject in the 
selection of dress; it comes to them intuitively. 

They know how the horizontal lines in dress fore- 
shorten their height and that even the pronounced belt 
around the waist has this effect. 

They understand that diminutive women should 
stick to diminutive patterns, but they don’t apply these 
conclusions to the psychology of furnishing. 

If we look back in our own knowledge of the sub- 
ject and glance at the decorations of Louis XIV, XV, 
and XVI, we feel a certain sense of joyousness or 
gaiety, a sense of uplift, because of the upward curved 
lines, the lines that nature gives to the face when you 
laugh, as distinguished from the:downward lines of 
seriousness. 

This psychology is found in architecture. We 
note it in the Gothic period, the churchly or ecclesias- 
tical lines, A-shaped, downward line, and suggestive 
of solemnity. 

There are certain rules that we all may know, but 
it is well for the salesman to bear them in mind: 

A narrow room may be apparently widened by 
the manner of its treatment, the proportions may be 


altered by the use of perpendicular or horizontal lines, 
as demonstrated in the wall space illustrated. 

To make a small room look larger, the walls 
should have a receding character, gray or the soft pas- 
tel tints. 

In a small room avoid borders in a carpet; they 
foreshorten the room. 

Same with pictures. The crowding of large pic- 
tures as the farthest point of the room diminish the 
apparent size of the room. A continuous design on 
the ceiling or on the floor also weakens the size effect. 
Hence, rugs which break up the continuity, are pref- 
erable. 

Don’t use a wall frieze if your ceiling is low. Use 
white woodwork in the trims of a room to give larger 
size. The darker the wood trims, the smaller the room 
appears. 

All luminous or advancing colors make a room 
look all the smaller. 

A doorway looks wider that has at the top a 
drapery which crosses in one complete sweep. 

Perpendicular lines contract the wall space and 
extend the apparent height of a room. 

















Walls of identical measurements look of differing sizes when treated differently. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 

HE drapery illustrated on page 65 serves to 

illustrate a type of arrangement that, while some- 
what modern in its lines, utilizes old principles of 
cutting and arrangement. The curtains are slightly 
criss-crossed, which brings the two fringed edges to- 
gether at the lowest point of the middle festoon. The 
ruffled top as well as the ruffled tie-backs are tubular 
pieces gathered by machine and backed with buckram. 

The cutting diagram on this page gives the shape 
of the cascade and of the two festoons, rights and 
lefts being necessary to complete the diagrams. By 
increasing the 14 inch spaces of the diagram to 25% 
inches each, the pattern thus defined would suit a win- 


dow 5 feet wide and about 10 feet high. 
As shown in the illustration, this treatment is 
suggested for a rather high type of window. 





THE NEW DECORATORS’ CENTRE, INC. 
TU‘ARLY this Spring it is planned to open the Dec- 
orators’ Centre, Inc., and 10,000 sq. ft. will be 
given over ta its galleries at 515 Madison Ave. Here, 
under one roof, will be gathered a display of the re- 

sources of fifty or more of the decorative crafts. 

A series of complete interiors will be a feature of 
the Centre and these will be devised through the 
manipulation of removable walls, so that any size room 
or plan may be quickly installed to aid the decorator 

in presenting to his client any 





scheme of furnishing or any 
expression. 
Coordinated with this 
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flexibility will be a sales or 
| 7 shopping service, and it is 
planned that 10,000 upholstery 
samples and 25,000 photo- 
graphs will be available to the 
decorator-subscriber to the 
Centre’s Service. 

A bureau of information 
is also planned. It will all be 
‘ a service organization solely, 

\ and will not engage in the 
business of buying or selling. 
The enterprise will be 
| Xj under the direction of Mr. G. 
Armour P. Burns, whose 
background of training and 
experience in Europe and 
America is well and favorably 
known to the trade. : 

Among the wholesalers 
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Diagrams for this 
month’s drapery 


suggestion. See 





text above. 




































who promise cooperation are 
the following : 


Bailey & Griffin, Cheney Bros., 
R. Carillo, Consolidated Trim- 
ming Co., Marshall Field & Co., 
Johnson & Faulkner, Arthur H. 
Lee & Sons, Inc., H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co., H. R. Mallinson & 
Co., The Proctor Co., Rodoma, 
Tne., F. Schumacher & Co., Stro- 
heim & Romann, J. H. Thorp & 
Co., Inc., Witcombe, McGeachin & 
sg Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 
nc. 
1 The Albano Co., The Century 
\ Furniture Co., The Charack Fur- 
| niture Co., Brunovan, Inc., Coop- 
| er-Williams, Inc., The Robert W. 
Irwin Co., The Kensington Mfg. 
Co., The Harry Meyers Co., The 
Nahon, Co., The Orsenigo Co., 
The Old Colony Shops, Palmer & 
Embury, Schmieg, Hungate & 
Kotzian, Shaw Furniture Co., E. 
C. Carter & Son, S. H. Heim & 
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(Continued on page 84) 























FLLUSTRATING THIS MONTH°’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For diagrams and description, see opposite page 





LIVING ROOM DECORATION IN 
WHICH If EMBODIED AN IN= 
TERESTING WALL TREATMENT 


The work of the Arden Studios, Inc. in the home of Mrs, 
Warren Ackerman, Rumson, N. J 





MARKET 
OFFERINGS 





AND NEWS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


R, Carrityo & Co., INc., have moved their Chicago 

office from the Woolworth Bldg., to 820 N. Michi- 
gan Blvd.’ : 
Since the transfer of Harvey Burton from the Bam- 

berger drapery department to that of R. H. Macy 
& Co., department purchases at Bamberger’s are divid- 
ed as follows: yard goods, Miss Clair; lace curtains, 
Mr. Levinson. 3 





THE Morrell Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, announce that 

their New York office at 40 East 34th Street will 
be under the management of Hornidge & Corney, who 
will represent them in the Metropolitan District, New 
York State, and New England. 


[t Is announced that the H. Herrmann Furniture Co., 
who recently opened a new showroom at 1 Park 
Avenue, have taken over the sales agency of 
the John Widdicomb Co., of Grand Rapids. 
This line will be shown on the mezzanine 
floor of their Park Avenue Showrooms. 


A DISPLAY OF BAR HARBOR SETS 
A LARGE and attractive line of medium 
priced Bar Harbor sets are being shown 
by N. T. Glenn of Philadelphia. These sets 
are well made with piped edges and deep 
borders in jaspe, cretonne in sunfast and 
tubfast materials, and crashes. 





McCUTCHEON’S WHOLESALE DEPT. 


THE new wholesale department devoted to 
Liberty products, containing all the 
Liberty fabrics, is now completed and a very 
interesting showroom is given over to this 
branch of the department in the rear of 
McCutcheon & Co.’s first floor. 





One of the new patterns in the 50” linenized cretonnes 

offered by Miller Bros. In this range there are six de- 

signs in five color combinations. All of the designs are 
of a floral character. 
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BASSETT McNAB & CO. REARRANGE SHOWROOM 
A PLEASING change has been made by Bassett McNab 
& Co., Philadelphia, in the arrangement of their 
new showroom. This is now located on the main floor 
of their building at 1032 Arch Street. Their complete 


sample lines of upholstery and drapery fabrics are dis- 
played on shelves and racks. 


MANSURE ESTABLISHES LOS ANGELES SHOWROOM 


Qn Aprit Ist the E. L. Mansure Co. established a 

salesroom at 816 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, with 
C. E. Shults in charge. This salesroom carries a com- 
plete range of upholstery and drapery trimmings for 
immediate delivery to afford better service to the 
Pacific. Coast trade. 


WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CO. REMOVE OFFICES 
Qn May Ist the American Window Shade Machine 

Co. and the United Mattress Machine Co., Inc., 
removed their offices to 240 Water St., Quincy, Mass., 
in the same building as their factory as it was found 
that to properly display their machines in operation an 
office in their factory was more practical than the 
maintenance of a Boston showroom. 


PATCHING SHOWING FINE CASEMENT MATERIALS 
NOTWITHSTANDING that they are still showing the 


exquisite panel work that made their reputation, 
John F. Patching present a line of sheer goods for the 
window in literally hundreds upon hundreds of varie- 
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We reprint the above illustration to correct a printer’s error in our 
last issue. The furniture shown was wrongly credited. It is the work 
of Henry Fuldner & Sons, Inc. 


ties from the daintiest of voiles up through marquis- 
ettes and novelty weaves, some plain, some embroid- 
ered, in all ranges of colors, which make an extraor- 
dinary showing of this one detail of the curtain busi- 
ness. 


MARTIN MFG. CO. BROADCASTING 

T'HE Martin Mfg. Co. began, about the middle of last 

month, a broadcast program concerning ““Nu-Tone” 
marquisettes and “Echo Bridge” curtains through 
WBSO, Babson’s powerful station at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. This broadcast takes place twice a week and 
the power of this station is such as to practically cover 
the entire United States. This broadcast is under- 
taken to supplement advertising in national magazines 
in order to help the firm’s customers to sell their mer- 
chandise. 


SCHUMACHER’S NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


A Most unusual development of the business of F. 

Schumacher & Co., was inaugurated April 4, with 
the appearance in two New York newspapers, The 
Times and The Sun, of advertisements suggesting the 
value of the service supplied by the interior decorator. 

A series of advertisements embodying the slogan 
“This year .. . more than ever . . . it pays to consult 
a decorator” is scheduled to appear in these two news- 
papers for the purpose of acquainting consumers with 
the fact that Schumacher fabrics may be obtained at 
prices within the reach of modest home owners. 

A communication was sent to the firm’s decorative 
clients outlining the character of the campaign and 
suggesting the advisability of tying-up the decorators’ 
own establishments with the Schumacher publicity. 
Frankly stated, the purpose of the series of advertise- 
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ments was to enable the decorator to cultivate a new 
type of clients amongst those who had had the fear 
that the service of a decorator necessarily entailed a 
high expenditure. An invitation is expressed in these 
advertisements for readers to “Visit the Schumacher 
showrooms.” 

The advertisements in question are splendidly 
arranged and the firm in addition to preparing a port- 
folio showing the complete series which was mailed to 
their clients, is prepared to supply reprints for circu- 
larizing purposes in such quantities as may be desired. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER’S NEW LINES 

ONE expects to find high grade fabrics at Johnson & 

Faulkner’s, and their offerings this season are no 
exception to those of other seasons, either in quantity 
or quality, but they are amplified very materially by 
the addition of an extensive collection of goods under 
five dollars—many at half this price, and prints consid- 
erably lower, and all of them exclusive and all fully up 
to the traditional excellence of good color and design. 

Damas dentelle, as the name signifies, is of lacy de- 
sign, and of modest price highly finished. Another 
damask has a huge ribbon design, very swagger. 

A damas Regence is formal and dignified, and 
shown in many colorings. 

Damas moderne is by no means modernistic— 
simply a chic figured damask, useable in any kind of 
a room, quite conventional and very pleasing. 

A pure Empire in silk and cotton, large figured, 
is well worth noting because of its authenticity of 
treatment. 

A decided novelty is a baiadera stripe, odd and 
colorful, adapted from gypsy dress. 

Imberline satin is of variegated stripes with all 
silk face—has big eye-value. 

Toile Florentine is a veritable classic in contrast 
to their Toile de Flanders, made up near the Belgian 
border, a rough, cottage-like texture, of homespun in- 
expensive character, but very decorative. 

In linen prints prices are a revelation. One, the 
Warwick, came from the walls of Warwick Castle, the 
pattern a glorious composition of floriation that one 
associates with the late Gothic. 

All of these goods, whether of cotton or cotton 
and silk, or cotton and wool, suffer nothing by com- 
parison with the grades of finer quality; they haven’t 
sacrificed one iota of color value or artistry of design. 

There is a demand today for white stuffs. The 
vogue has followed the call for glass and crystals in 
lighting fixtures, particularly chandeliers, and this 
demand is met by a very generous response in J. & F.’s 
line. 

One example is an antique satin, quaint in surface 
finish, and decidedly practical. 

Another is a Tudor damask. Among the higher 
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quality goods is a Vatican damask, the flowing-heart 
pattern of heroic size, XVI Century, copied from the 
original, but in white. Also in white is a superlative 
Adam design, and several white velvets, plain and 
antiqued. . 

Some of the firm’s silk and wool stuffs are very 
interesting with the feel and effect of mohair damasks 
of the old style. These are only the high spots of the 
line. 

All patterns are shown in many. colorings and 
all are priced to meet present-day demands. 

In some cases the repricing in the various lines, 
has been rather drastic. | 


CONCERNING PETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO. 
Wirt reference to the General Assignment for the 

Benefit of Creditors of Peter Schneider’s Sons Co. 
Inc., to Frederick W. Wakefield, Philip Reichers, and 
James E. Smith, Assignees, we received, last month, 
the following communication from the office of Robert 
P. Levis, Attorney for the Assignees : 


“In the Matter of the General Assignment for 
the Benefit of Creditors of PETER SCHNEI- 
DER’S SONS CO. INC., Assignor 


TO 


FREDERICK W. WAKEFIELD, PHILIP 
REICHERS AND JAMES E. SMITH, 
Assignees. 


Pursuant to an order of the Hon. Edward J. 
Glennon, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, please take notice that a 
motion will be made at Special Term Part I of 
the Supreme Court of the County of New York, 
at Pearl and Centre Streets, Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York, on the 28th day of 
March, 1932, at 10 A.iM. in the forenoon of that 
day, for an order permitting and authorizing the 
Assignees herein to accept the offer of ALFRED 
L. LASEK to purchase from the said Assignees 
their right, title and interest in and to merchan- 
dise, furniture, fixtures and samples belonging to 
them as Assignees herein and now located at the 
place of business of the Assignor No. 607 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, excluding therefrom any 
fixtures or samples now located in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and merchandise 
in bonded warehouse; such purchase to include 
the right of the use of the name of PETER 
SCHNEIDER’S SONS CO. INC.,, and said 
merchandise to be purchased without any war- 
ranty on the part of the Assignees as to quantity 
or quality of the merchandise sold. 

Said ALFRED L. LASEK offers to pay for 
the above mentioned assets the sum of 


FREDERICK W. WAKEFIELD, 
PHILIP REICHERS, 
JAMES E. SMITH, 


eeeeee 


Assignees.” 
From the same office we have been in- 
formed that Mr. Lasek entered into pos- 


session of the purchase on Saturday, 
April 2. 





_ A 50” linen shown by The Proctor Co. Inc., a recent 
importation from England. The full repeat of this pat- 
tern is ene and five-eights yards. It is obtainable in five 
color combinations. 





DISPLAY FRAMES FOR COTTAGE SETS 

Referring again to the display frames manufac- 
tured by the Drapeframe Mfg. Co., Boston, we wish it 
to be noted that these are made in three sizes, and the 
smaller one 30 inches by 5 feet is particularly designed 
for the showing of cottage and sash curtains. We 
mentioned this fact in our last issue, but, through a 
printer’s error, this information was not clearly 
printed. 


FOUR NEW WALL PAPER DEPARTMENTS 

Three Brooklyn department stores—A. I. Namm 
& Son, Frederick Loeser & Co., and Abraham & 
Straus,—and also the Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. 
Louis, are now selling wall paper. The Namm de- 
partment is a concession operated by A. H. Jacobs 
and occupies over 2,000 feet of floor space adjacent to 
the home furnishings section. The Benjamin Birch- 
binder Co. operates the Abraham & Straus depart- 
ment which is located near the store’s upholstery de- 
partment. 
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AM EXHIBIT OF CHILDREN’S 
FURNITURE RECENTLY SEEN 


This display, as well as that shown on page 54, is made 
up of furniture following adult styles but made in small 
sizes for the use of children. For example, the chest 
shown in the illustration is only twenty-two inches high 
and the bed is slightly more than five feet in length. 





BRANCHING INTO INTERIOR DECORATION 
(Continued from page 39) 

provided one has a favorable location and can make a 
reasonably attractive display of the materials men- 
tioned. Sample pieces of furniture, bric-a-brac, and 
other decorative units will of course run into consid- 
erably more of an investment with also the likelihood 
of a more immediate prospect of resale. 

“With the establishment arranged, there comes 
finally the matter of solicitation, advertising, and the 
various forms of helpful publicity. These are not less 
important than the other things that we have already 
mentioned. 

“A dignified, artistic form of advertising should 
indicate the character of the business that is to be 
established. Solicitation by letter or by any printed 
form of communication should follow the most correct 
forms of written or printed communication, and the 
advice of those qualified to suggest correct forms may 
be sought with profit. 

“As to personal solicitation, it is difficult always 
to devise rules of conduct to govern the actions of 
someone else. The good solicitor is always an in- 
dividual who uses his own natural ability to the best 
advantage. He or she may incorporate the practices 
of others that they have seen, to the betterment of their 
own plan of campaign, but, after all, the main thing is 
to be natural, courteous, sincere, and honest, for with- 
out these your own personality will be stultified by 
your imitation of abilities other than your own.” 


TEST FOR FABRICS APPARENTLY FAULTY 
OME TIME ago a Chicago retailer re- 
ported to a New York importer the 
fact that certain curtains made by them 
from muslin obtained from the importer 
had seriously disintegrated on the first trip 
to the laundry. The customer had com- 
plained to the retailer, and the retailer 
passed the complaint on to the importer. 
In cases such as this the natural first 
impulse of the customer is to feel that the 
material had been defective and therefore 
she had not received her money’s worth. 
Such situations are difficult to handle 
because to the casual lay mind there is only 
one explanation and that is the one above 
suggested—defective merchandise. The 
importer in this case had had considerable 
experience along these lines and suggested 
a simple test which would determine wheth- 
er the “tenderness” of the fabric was the 
result of an imperfect original condition, or 





_ One of the new cretonnes in the Fred Butterfield & Co. 
line. It is called “Oakdale” and is done in vat colors. 
It can be profitably retailed at a very reasonable figure. 
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a result of subsequent exposure to destructive influ- 
ences. 


Said he: “The laundry may have brought the 
fault to light, but the damage, in all likelihood, was 
done before the curtains were sent there. In other 
words, they were probably tender before they were 
sent to the laundry. 

“Exposure to the atmosphere, especially where 
there is a great deal of moisture in the air, will quickly 
cause a fine muslin, or, indeed, any fabric to. become 
tender, and ninety per cent. of all complaints have 
proved to be due to this cause. 


“We would suggest that you carefully examine 
the curtains in question, and we venture that you will 
find them to be tender only across the lower part, that 
is, the part exposéd while the windows were open. 
The upper part,'which had been protected at all times 
you will probably find retains all its original life and 
strength. 


“Tf you find these conditions apply, then you can 


-be sure, first of all, that there was no inherent fault 


in your material, and second, that your customer is 
responsible because reasonable care was not taken to 
protect the curtains while they were in use.” 


THE 1932 HAND BOOK 
Within a few days the 1932 edition of the Hand 
Book of the Allied Interior Decorative Trades will be 
off the press. This book has been the standard guide 
book to manufacturing sources ever since its first 


































appearance in 1921. It contains the most complete 
classification of the trade wherever located within the 
United States, classified with regard to the products 
made or imported. It has also an alphabetical list of 
wholesale representatives in principal cities, a glossary 
of fabric trade names and a glossary of floor covering 
trade names. It contains also an explanation of fabric 
manufacture, giving the identifying characteristics of 
various types of material used in decorative work. 
There is an illustrated chart of period characteristics 
as shown in fabric design as well as in furniture. It 
contains a chart for selecting harmonious color com- 
binations, a glossary of wall paper characteristics and 
sizes, a schedule of standard sizes of rugs, runners and 
mats, a list of important decorative books and other 
valuable information. 

This Hand Book guide will be of inestimable 
value to all buyers, merchandise managers, retailers, 
decorators and furniture manufacturers. It is in con- 
stant use by representatives of all of these groups and 
a host of unsolicited communications sent to the pub- 
lishers proclaim it an essential volume for every man 
connected with the decorative trades. The price of 
this book is one dollar postpaid and it is also given free 
to paid yearly subscribers to the UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


THE ART ALLIANCE AWARDS 

At the sixteenth annual textile design competition 
of the Art Alliance of America prizes amounting to 
more than $1,000 were awarded. The competi- 
tion this year brought forth the largest number of 
entries ever received. Besides designs of the char- 
acter usually found in competitions, designs for wall 
paper, decorative papers, playing cards, linoleum, rugs, 
and carpets were included. 

The designs were on exhibition at the Art Center 
up until April 16th. The awards were as follows: 

Glenna Peck, Syracuse, $50, for a wallpaper for a 
living room; Teresa Kilham, New York, $50, for a 
design of early American inspiration for a bedspread 
to be printed on taffeta; Emily M. Reist, New York, 
$150, for three correlated designs, early American in 
feeling, for printed chintz, woven furniture covering 
and rug; Clara K. Schneders, New York, $50, for a 
design for a fabric wall covering; Irvine Clements, 
New York, $50, for a tablet oilcloth for kitchen or 
breakfast room; Nancy Tuttle, Philadelphia, $50, for 
a design for a damask upholstery fabric; Miss J. H. 
Campbell, Elizabeth, N. J., $50, for a textile design; 
Margaret Carl, New York, $50, for a design to be used 
for wedding gift wrapping paper; Glenna Peck, Syra- 
cuse, $100, general design prize. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


















SALESMAN—To sell table scarfs for prominent manufac- 
turer as side line. Must have car, man carrying pillow or 


— 


curtain line preferred. Address “Scarfs,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—By prominent manufacturer of 
tapestry piece goods. Territory now open, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina and Tennessee. 
Address “Tapestry,” care The Upholsterer. _ 
YOUNG MAN, 27, estimator, wishes position as salesman 
with decorator or furniture company. Park Avenue experi- 
ence. Address “Park Avenue,” care The Upholsterer. _ 
WANTED—Engraved Color Mixer. La man experienced 
in handling colors for wall paper engraved printing. Write, 
giving experience and reference. Address “Color Mixer,” 
care She Upholsterer. é 
MANUFACTURER of jute webbing and palm fibre desires 
hustling salesmen for Milwaukee, South West and Middle 
West. Address “Jute,” care The Upholsterer. ae 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE of tapestry mill line de- 
sires additional line of pile fabric, cretonne or allied lines 
selling to upholstered furniture manufacturers and best retail 
trade on commission basis. Address “Chicago,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY PIECE GOODS SALESMAN with 
following among manufacturers and department stores to 
carry as side line rayon novelty fabrics—Chicago, St. Louis, 
New England, Middle West. Address “Rayon,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY CUTTER AND UPHOLSTERER, in or out- 
side, all its branches, seven years with leading firms, wishes 
position ; charge or bench, anywhere. Address “All Branches,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
AGENCY—Wish to represent manufacturer of mohairs, 
brocatelles, plushes, velours, friezes, velvets, etc. Have 
wide acquaintance with large upholsterers and jobbers. Ad- 
dress “Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
OFFICE SPACE AND SHOWROOMS—185 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, corner 34th Street. In the heart of 
the midtown shopping district—opposite B. Altman & Co. 
Large and small units at exceptionally attractive rentals. 
Managing Agent, Malcome E. Smith, Inc., on premises. Tel. 
AShland 4-6360. 
WELL ESTABLISHED ORGANIZATION with live sales 
force and beautifully appointed showrooms, Madison 
Avenue, New York City, desires to represent new lines. Ex- 
cellent contact with the architects, decorators, electrical, furni- 
ture and department stores. Would also rent portion of show- 
room. Address “Contact,” care The Upholsterer. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
April 1, 1932. 

State of New York } 
County of New York f 55 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared JOHN W. STEPHENSON, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and ours that 
he is the Editor of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

_ That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor and business manager are: 

Publisher ..... Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
EGHOF .oosccsevce John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y 
Managing Editor ........ C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager ........ W. O. Hall, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) . 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc............... 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
ely Be: ECE EE ey Ree 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
de cabin echo chao ho avon 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where’ 
the stockholder or. security holder appéars” upon “fhe books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

‘ JOHN W. STEPHENSON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of March, 1932. 
(Seal.) M. J. FISCHER. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
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(ith All Ns Gerais 


Retaining the character and the charm 


of the original, this delightful Louis XV 
Bedroom, by Fuldner, is designed for 


the beautiful home of today ...now show- 



















ing at revised prices. Inspection invited. 


Fuldner’s creations reflect 


the high standards of the 
medieval Furniture Guilds. 
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Hery FUL DNER «so 


Tae, | 
Show Rooms and Factory | 


404 East 14th St. New Tok | 





























TUBULAR FURNITURE 
FOR THE 


MODERN HOME 
STORE | 


OFFICE 















© R&R 





Lawrence—*“THE CALMADY CHILDREN” J 


The series of ARCOLOR PRINTS 


1 
| which nearly in its entirety and in a sur- | 
| prisingly short time has been recognized 
| by the trade as an unusually saleable 
| group of pictures—especially for the 
decoration of large rooms, assembly 
halls, etc.—will be furnished to the trade } 
from March Ist on, exclusively by 


oe eee CON ENT RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS | 


INCCRPORATED 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 


Publishers of Finer Pictures 


CATALOG WILL BE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 
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Manufacturers 


PERIOD UPHOL-. 
STERED FURNITURE 
FOR DECORATORS 
AND RETAILERS — 
LEATHER OFFICE 
FURNITURE ° 


Telephone 
LAckawanna 4-4257-8 


PEARCE - 


UPHOLSTERY SHOPS Inc. 


(Successors to J. E. PEARCE & CO., INC.) 
150 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


























Leopold Colombe & Bro. 
Lnporters and Makers of “tine “ Dutature 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 





304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


























MOODY 
& 
DILG, 
Inc. 





Manufacturers of High Grade 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
130-134 West 24th St., New York City 















THERE’S NO PROFIT IN TRASH 
(Continued from page 37) 
impairment of household budgets that will seriously 
interfere with the progress and respectability of the 

American home. 

That the entire guilt concerning the production 
and sale of trashy furniture cannot be charged entirely 
to the retail trade is evidenced in the following resolu- 
tion just adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
National Retail Furniture Association : 

“Whereas, it is common knowledge and informa- 
tion throughout the industry that manufacturers have 
reduced prices to a point below cost of production and 
without profit, and 

“Whereas, it is common knowledge and informa- 
tion that these manufacturers have reduced their work- 
ers both in numbers and in compensation to a point 
below adequate living standards, Be It Therefore 

“Resolved, that the National Retail Furniture As- 
sociation earnestly recommend to the entire industry 
consideration of the urgent necessity of pricing mer- 
chandise to include not only material costs, but also 
adequate compensation to workers plus margin for 
necessary expense.” 


DEPARTMENT STORE METHODS AS APPLIED BY SIX 
LARGE FIRMS 


(Continued from page 57) 

No two stores have identically the same systems 
and a buyer who chafes under the change of system 
to which he has been accustomed is obviously mis- 
placed. " 

Successful business can only be achieved through 
the elimination of discord, and where you find the 
buyer everlastingly complaining of the powers above 
his associates in administration, he lacks the one funda- 
mental of success in any line, social or business adapta- 
bility. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 44) 

The Stockton Dry Goods Company has taken over 
the business of the Demsey D. Smith Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Lodi, Cal., and the name has been changed to 
that of the Lodi Dry Goods Company. 

Frank P. Monahan, at one time with the pioneer 
wholesale dry goods house of Murphy, Grant & Co., 
San Francisco, and who was for years in the retail 
business in the Richmond District, passed away the 
last day of February. 

J. George Moore, formerly vice-president of the. 
Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, a 
firm founded by his brother, passed away at his home 
in the suburb at Piedmont, March 14, following a long 
illness. 

R. M. Roelse, formerly with Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles, as buyer of living room furniture, is now 
merchandise manager for Breuner’s, Oakland, Cal. 
George Gifford is now buying draperies for the Oak- 
land firm and J. E. McCoy, who formerly held this 
post, has been made general sales manager. 
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FRENCH & ITALIAN FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


307-311 East 53rp STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Paolo Mascheroui Tel.—Wickersham 2-0030-31 


CONSOLE TABLES 
CABINETS 


Imported Furniture Frames 


in English, French and Italian Styles 
carried in stock. 


MIRROR FRAMES 
PEDESTALS 


TABLES 


A. Masi 























M. HALPERN 
& SONS Ine. 


Manufacturers 
of 
U pholstering 
Frames 


Write For Revised Catalog 


2229-31-33 


No. American St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Chair No. 550 





DECORATIVE 
SCREENS 
of Every Description 
Hand-painted Screens 


in period and modern 
designs. Also wall- 
paper, print, fabric 
screens, plain screens 
and panels for decora- 
tors, artists and win- 
dow display. Special 
order work. 


Catalog and price 
list upon request. 


HOUSE OF SCREENS 


5 West 16th Street 
New York City 














We Are So Glad It Is 
a Wallpaper Year 


Isn’t it lucky that this Spring when every- 
one is demanding full value for every penny, 
that wallpaper, that most economical of all 
decorative materials, is leading the style pro- 
cession. 


There Is a Wallpaper Design for 
Every Possible Type of Room 
Wallpaper has never suffered any dead peri- 
ods. Every decade left its footprint in the 
wallpaper sands. There are reproductions to- 
day of wonderful old French and Italian 
patterns, early English and Chinese, and 
above all American Colonial, which predomi- 

nates this year more than ever. 

Do You Want Samples of the New Patterns? 
We will gladly send samples of some of the 
new papers if you will write us the kind of 
designs in which you are interested. 


Address Department N. 


The. 
WY PAP ee 


ASSOCIA TEORI 


of the UNITED STATES 


10 East 40th Street New York City 





CHelsea 3-5857 
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ROLLS of REAL 
LEATHER 


HIDE JOINED TO HIDE WITHOUT VISIBLE SEAMS 











FOR UPHOLSTERING OF FINE FURNITURE 


SOLD BY THE YARD 


GENUINE LEATHER IN ROLLS 
27” or 36” wide. Special widths to order. 
AL COLORS, GRADES and 
GRAINS that hides are used in. 


Write for samples and name 
of jobber near you. 


Dual Leathers Corporation 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





land. 








oohDe, 


Y 
pst. {PM} 1804 


Leec’ 


Rucs MADE To ) ORDER 


CHENILLE 


in ait 
United States Eurepe 





PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


3511 W. 6th ST. 2 WEST 45th STREET 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 











(©srTikYAN 8 @ 


Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 
16 EAST 40th STREET 
New York 





TEL. CAL. 5.2270 











GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. 


OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Oriental Rugs 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Corner Twenty-Sixth Street 


G. T. Remmers, formerly with Frederick Smith, 
San Mateo, Cal., is now in business for himself in that 
city, occupying space with the Home Furniture Com- 
pany and devoting his attention to interior decoration. 

E. A. Stainton, formerly with the Anderson Car- 
pet House, Oakland, has engaged in business on his 
own account at 580 Grand Avenue, where he is fea- 
turing modernistic work. 

T. McG. Carter, buyer of home furnishings, in- 
cluding draperies and Oriental rugs, for the White 
House, San Francisco, is back from an Eastern busi- 
ness trip. 

Arrangements have been completed by Carl Scott 
for the opening of a large furniture store at Sprague 
and Washington streets, Spokane. 

The L. H. Schrader Company, Richmond, Cal., 
has opened a branch home furnishings store in a new 
business district to supplement the main store at 320 
Seventh Street. 

S. B. Kirk, formerly with the Varsity Decorating 
Company, Seattle, has been made buyer of draperies 
for Rhodes Bros., of this city. 

Don Williams, formerly of the Furniture Shop, 
Seattle, is now with the Meier & Frank Co., Port- 


To emphasize the fact that the Better, Bedding 
law of Oregon has teeth, a public bonfire of mattresses 
and upholstered furniture condemned by the Oregon 
State Board of Health was staged at Portland recently, 
the affair being given widespread publicity. Bedding 
and upholstered furniture made of new materials bear 
a white label, while articles made of second-hand ma- 
terials which have been fumigated, have yellow labels. 


T. A. CourcnH. 





THE NEW DECORATORS’ CENTRE, INC. 
(Continued from page 64) 


Co., John F. Patching & Co., Edward Garrett, Kantack & Co., 
Inc., A. N. Khouri & Bro., Robert Phillips Co., Plaza Studios, 
Little, Jones & Co., Harris Interior Arts, F. J. Newcombe Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Steinway & Sons, Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 
Persian Rug Manufactory, Frederick Blanck & Co., M. H. 
Birge & Sons Co., W. H. S. Lloyd Co, F. J. Emmerich & 
Co,, E.. I..de Pont de Nemours & Co., Inv. (Tontine and 
Mural-art Division.) 

Among the promised features of the opening will be a 
demonstration of the progressive Cultural Tastes of America 
from 1632 to 1932. 





EXHIBIT AT BUFFALO 

N interesting exhibit opened on May 6th in 

Buffalo at the Albright Art Galleries of the Buf- 

falo Fine Arts Academy. This was an art-in-industry 

exhibit and included products from many manufactur- 

ers in and around Buffalo as well as those from other 

localities. Some’ of the interiors shown were very 
interesting. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
LEARNING ALL ABOUT THE CUTTING, 
MAKING AND HANGING OF DRAPERIES 
WE SUGGEST THAT YOU REFER TO 
PAGES 54 AND 86 
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Union Braid & Trimming Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Trimmings 


for Upholstery and Drapery 


* * 
BULLION FRINGE SHADE FRINGE 
TASSEL FRINGE GALLOONS 
CURTAIN FRINGE EDGINGS 
SCARF FRINGE GIMPS 
* 7 





Main Office—Factory CARLSTADT, N. J. RUtherford 2-229) 











for your 
Discriminating Buyer, try the 


STONE-CLINE LINE 
of 


RUFFLED & TAILORED CURTAINS 


For they contain the Best 
@ Materials, Workmanship 
and Style possible. 


STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO. 
19 PORTLAND ST. BOSTON 


Manufacturers also of 
BERYL MARQUISETTE 
The Original Permanent Finish Marquisette 


New York Office: 330 Fifth Avenue 








UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


The tne of proved | 





attractions where 
price advantages 
are apparent. 


e DAMASKS 
¢ TAPESTRIES 
e VALANCES 


'@ OVERDRAPES 
e TABLE SCARFS 
¢ COUCH COVERS 





Philadelphia Office: 
FRANCIS M, 


McBRIDE 
1915 Chestnut St. 


RYER & CASHEL, inc. 


11-13 WEST 30th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHickering 4-2568 


DURLINGION TABR 


Decorative Fabrics, Beautifully Styled 
for Popular Price Selling 

















(6 











See our comprehensive presentation of 
woven drapery fabrics, designed especially 
for the modern retail trade . . . This 
unusual collection is on display at our 
New York show rooms. 


urlington 
MELES 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
T 33RD STREET 


THE 


271 CHURCH STREET 
AT FRANKLIN STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


lt 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 











45 EAST 5382 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


& 








Recent importations have enabled us to 


broaden our line materially so that it now offers 





) a much wider range for selection. A large num- 
ber of patterns are shown in many new colors 
and are priced to meet present day demands. 
Other patterns have been re-priced so that we 
are now able to offer a comprehensive and com- 


plete display of high class imported upholstery 
and drapery fabrics in an abundance of patterns 


and color combinations at most attractive prices. 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Y BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGELES 
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